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INTRODUCTORY 

(N''»T    IIV    Tin;    Al  T.Kll!.) 

TV    (I,..    |...f,„.,    wln.h    ,.    I,,,.,.   ,,nv..n    ,..    ,1,„    ,,„,,|i,, 

'•''I     l.uruM-l,   hns   ,n;,.l,.  a   i,„„.|v  a„,l   v;il,iaMr  ,„ntn- 

'."•"'"    I"  'I-  -'lutiun  nl-  HUM,,,  of  tlu.  |M.r,,I..Mnt:  m„.s- 

'-'|'>-    "I    Mm,  ..,M    n.l,;:,u„s    lho„.|„,       Hh    ,ntrn,|,„,,un 

''"'""-  niiii   fllin^worth  til.,  fnn.liu.n.ntal  in.pnrianrr  of 

f-'-"n;.I.(v  n^  an  .■I,.„H.nt   ,.,  rvlv/mu.  an.l  .<,.r.-,ailv  in 

'  "■  '■''''-'""  "I'  '"''li  Ol'l  T...tanH.r,l  an.l    X..^       |„   fa,, 

<!"■   'n.;.l   ivsnlt   ..f  ivhu^.-n  a^  ...(    r„rtl,   ,n   S.-n, .(,„•..   ,.' 

n'.tlMn;,H..<.  than  th,.  n.st,.rMtioM  ..f  n.'ht   ,„.,.s„„a|  r..|a- 

^'""^  "';'  ~""'"'   "'^"'   '"  ^'   l"''-'ial  (;.„|.  an.l   mxhin- 

'-'    ""<•  -lav   .hnul.l    I,.    ,n.,n.   ..aivfullv    ^M^,r.|,.,l    a^^ain^l 

'^'"    il";  nl,M-MnnLr  .>r  (Ins  hv   tl„.  ,.on,-..pt  i.,,,-   ..f  pan- 

I'll'I^Iic    Inn,),-;   (if  ..\ij|||tii,i|. 

''■'"'  'li^lin.lKui  h..|u.vn  ||„.  r„n,|a,„(.nlal  ,hara,l«T  of 
,  "■,  "'''"■'■^^'   '"""'  ^""'   ""■  <i'-irk-   niin.l    u   valunl.lc  a. 
'';"'"'-   "!'  ''-  tli^'  ilistin.ti.m  iM'twcHi  tli..  .Iim-t   tniths 
ot     n.|,^r„,„s    taiili    an.l    ll,..  \v-,,rk    nf    tUrnlmry        iVof 
fianl,,,,,-.   in    In.   uork   .m   tli."    Hihl,.   a^   lit.Tatun-    lias 
point.,!    .Mit    v.M-v   ,l,,iHv    til..    p,.,uliariti...    of    ir,.hr(.vv 
'"•■'■afuiv    wl,i,.h    11, .u    fr,„n    this    m.^ntal    <  hara.-t.M-istic 
Tt  IS  n.it  t.io  niii.h  t.,  sav  that  h.,tli  the  porsr.nal  mental 
'"t'tu.l,.  of  tl„.   H..hn.\v   p,.„plo  and  the  directness  and 
sinipluiiv  Ml  ,n..nial  ..xpression  whieli  flow  from  it  gave 
this  p<.,,p|,.  a  p..cnliar  fitness  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
t.e  th..  r..eipi,.nt<  an.l  prophets  to  the  world  of  a  revela- 
ti.in  ,.r   p.isunal   salvation   from  sin  and   woneiliation 
to  (.'o.l.     At  th,.  same  time  the  scientific,  philosophical 


3:i::ii:>iD 


fVI'IMH)!  (   loin' 


aii'l  rrith.il  li.ilpil  n{  ti'inJ  n\'  thr  Creek-*  crcafed  for 
Hie  Chiircli  tlie  neie--iiv  lur  a  |licu|n:.Mial  (Apd-ii  loti  of 
(liis  re\elaliHn.  .md  i,ra\e  il  ii<>l  diU  il-  lir-|  lieii-ies  hut 
aUo,  in  -iie!i  !!ici!  ii<  <>!!L,'iri  :M!i!  Aiiu'ii  line.  I's  first 
flicolciiriaii-i.  'I'lie  ilistiiictioii  i»  aLTaiii  irn|iurlaiit  as 
giianlniix  ii<  au'iiii-t  the  .  nnlii-inii  oi'  ili,.  ilivinely 
reveah'(|  element-  i.f  |MTS(inai  I'aitli  in  <l(iil  with  the 
thenliiLrie-i  uhieh  altein|)t  their  |)hil(>-i)|,hi(  al  evpcisition. 
'I'he  faith,  a-  the  hvtnri'i'  ha-  |iuintei|  niit.  i-  I'litKia- 
inenfallv  the  -anie  ln-ihiy  a-  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
thduirh  irreatlv  enlaiL'ed.  'I'he  ihinloi^'y  cliaiiires  with 
(he  aiivan<e  i.f  m  leiice,  [)hih>-o|(h\  and  aei urate  know- 
Icdire.  Tiie  earlie-t  (reeds  of  the  Chiireli  were  not  so 
inueh  an  allenipt  tu  .unstrnet  a  theuloiry  as  to  j^Miard 
(fie  faith  liv  an  urate  delinition  aLMiii^t  inodiiications  of 
tlial  failh  to  -er\e  ihe  i)ur|io<es  of  an  attempt  at 
theolo^jry.  Faitii  thrniii,di  revehilioii  ^nve-  us  tlie  truth. 
Philosophy.  s(  ieiiee.  in  fact,  all  Imniaii  thoii<:lit  and 
lan!?na<;e.  ^'ive  u<  the  ti'rm<  hy  which  it  is  imperfectly 
dellneil  in  our  creeds  or  rationally  evpoutHh'd  in  our 
lheohii,'y.  Tlie  tlieohi^ry  and  even  the  creed  is  human, 
the  faitli  divino.  A  new  theolo«ry  nuiy  he  nMiuiri^d  i)y 
fTu'^acTvanee  in  kiiowledije  of  the  human  intellect  if  it 
i.s  to  serve  the  juirpose  of  a  theology,  i.e.,  to  set  forth 
the  hai'moiiy  of  revelation  and  reason.  But  while  new, 
it  still  is  old,  for  it  nnist  contanx  the  t'iilness  of  tl^e 
oTd  faitli.  TIenro  the  host  theologies  have  had  their 
orij^'in,  not  in  intellectiiaT  (luickcninsj  alone,  hut  still, 
more  in  a  ^reat  TevivaTof  sprntiiiiT  FaTTT^T 

The  lecturer  is  hrief  yet  comprehensive  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  frreat  espentials  of  the  old  faith.  A  per- 
sonal God,  sin  as  personal  transjiression  t)reakin<T  off 
the  right  relation  of  man  to  God.  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of  (iod,  for  man's  salvation. 


I\l  i:n|>|  (   lOl.'V 


tlic   rt'stonitioii  ut    111,111   to  coiiftciouH  right   rein  to 

(i<><I,  a  fonsciuiiMic»  wlmh  :;niws  witli  iui«!  iit  the  .-..me 
timi'  iiKTciiMK  the  iiiiiriil  liki'iicss  to  (lod  iti  flic  Man's 
Hoiil.— tliiM'  Jill'  the  I'miflamoiitiil  i-lonifnU  of  ihr  (  liriB- 
•iii"    '"li'ii       <'\<r   iiuMiti«t    ihoc    he   |)Incf>;   some  of   the 

(linicillllc-    ol'   tlinili'I'II    tlinil._r|)t    an-!    tllf    pro)  IIKCil    Iltn.lifi- 

(■iiti()n>^  (if  thiiH'  triitli-  uIikIi  he  li.li.w-  (  in  ,-l  uin  iMilh 

must    njfd.     '|"hc    lull    (Icwlopnn  iit    n(    il,,.    I! niiin 

rricllind  civiitr-  ;i  |i<.|Mi';ir  ilitliniltv  in  \\\v  ik  (ciilniicc  of 
IIh'  Mi|irrii;itiiral.  Uiit  ilic  -ii|icrii;itiiiiil  inj\  lir  ir'^.w^n] 
iis  lull    llic  |>n'-cii(i'  ,,|'  ;i   )icrMiii;i|   (i,„|    11,    III,   imi\, .,-<(', 

<"    \vllM-|.    ;|c||\,.    'Vlll    illl    llic    I'dl-cr-^    .il    lllllllial    I:1U     liilisf 


lie    (iMii  li     li;|(  U    ,1-     ihr 


ir   tii:-i    i-.-iii-c.   ;in(l   ■!(    limi    |ii,iiit 


tlu'v  ;iil  |,ii~-  iniu  ihf  -ii|i.tii,iIiiim1.  1  ndcr  llic  |,iu  <>( 
rydliiiKiii  sjn  i-Miin  nni'  i,\'  ilw  -l,-\<-  in  t \\r  ih  ic^-arv 
I  'I'  'lil-iL!  'y  ^^  'li*!'  '"""'■"  "I'UmI  Miiliiic  i-  cyiilvrd.  i'liiV 
necessitarian  vii'w  is  rrjcclcil  m  iavdi'  of  a  .  nn,  (  piTm 
in  wliicli  llic  will  of  ihmu  itiIits  li-  a  (■iin--<  imi-;  nmi-iil 
ami  rc-jiiin-ililr  I'mci  in  uorkiii',''  'iin  In-  jiwii  di-linv , 
.'iiid  sii  -in  i~  sin.  'I'Ik-c  hit  cMiinjili-  nf  tin'  (  mikm  pt  mn 
set  lid'oic  lis  of  II  ii(  w  aiiil  vrl   Iruc  llicold'iw 

<•"  'III'  <pir-tiun  111'  liic  in-piraliiui  i,i'  S(ri[iinr,'  the 
IcctuiiT  iTidu'iiizi  -  the  (litliciillii's  crcatrd  li\-  ihc  nindcrn 
scicmc-  id'  ardiimldixv  ami  hi-inricaj  (  litici-m.  'i'lics, 
lie  would  n'ino\c  ii\  two  importani  di.-linii  inn-.  First, 
lie  di-tinLrni-lic-  iictwccn  what  lie  cdl-  ihc  jrwrl  and 
tlic  (■a>krt.  'I'll!'  jrwci  is  the  rcliiriiai-  fai'li,  llif  niornl 
and  ''''liyi'ius  [null  which  ,-liitic-  fortTi  iToni  c\crv~iml-t 
(iT^ci-'ptiirc.  'I'hc  ca.-kct  jsjj^ic  lilciMrv,  scicntilic  and 
historical  roiin.  the  hiinian  mode  of  ihoirLrlit  in  wlii('li 
the  truth  is  sit  foVih.  TTusTiFFccomiizcs  as  snhjcct  lo 
the  infirniilics  and  limitations  of  humanity,  and  vct  lie 
ackn(iwlcdLrc<  its  <rrcat  litcrarv,  historical  and  ovon 
scicntilic  \aliic.      His  second  distiiictinii   i-  lictween  the 
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tn.e   nstm-„.,I  intorprotation  of  Scripture^  .■uhI  ti,e  tra.li- 

as  a  husk,  an.l   which  can  T^giriThTTFJ&Tac^ 
n..H]ia.vnl  or  lahhinical  origin,    tlie  impoFtan7^-;TnT^ 
((istinctiuns  can  scarcely  he  (.vorcstiinatcd.  for  l)v  their 
aui  iiiaii.v  of  the  modern  dimciilfies  disappear 

The  lecturer  recognizes  the  unsatisfactory  position  in 
whicli  tlie  man  is  placed  who  is  strivinr;  to  seek  for  a 
liarmony  of  relitrious  faith  witli  modern  thought      He 
stands  hetween  two  extr.Tnes.  and  he  can  satisfy  neither 
party.     This,  he  thinks,  i.    hirirdv  due  tr.  the  "  idols  of 
tlK^jnarket^  place,"   the  popular   misconceptions   wl  ^li 
I'ocoine  attached  lo,words,  phrases  and   theories."  hotl, 
scientiiic  and  theolocrjcal.  in  the  popular  mind,  "^iut  in 
spite   ot    tins    he   does   not   dc^^^imr^  of  a   new^  theolo<rv 
which  shall  he  true  as  well  ps  new,  i.e.,  true  as  far  7is 
the  imperfection  of  all  human  knowled<je  permits,  and 
at  least  will  not  impair  the  old  faith  with  its  .>^avin>"r  and 
sanctifying  power.     Such  a  theol(»rry  he  considers  essen- 
tial  to   the  >uccess  of   ^iie         at   missionary  enterprise 
wliere.  as  in  Cinna  and  Japan,  modern  .scientific  thought 
i«  already  in   the  field  hefore  us  and   has  ohtained^an 
influence  over  these  nations  which   must  he  met  hy  a 
demonstration   of  the  harmony  of  all   truth.   roliiri„„s, 
scientific  and  philosophical. 


"THE  NEW  THEOLOGY" 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  tliis  leeture  merely  to  review 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  hook  from  either  a  friendly 
or  hostile  point  of  view,  hut  to  deal  rather  with  the 
situation  which  the  appearance  of  such  a  ijook  indicates 
as  existing,  in  some  minds  at  least,  and  having  enun- 
ciated some  of  the  principles  involved,  to  apply  them 
briefly  to  Mr.  Campbell's  conclusions.  This  isa  task 
which,  if  carried  out  in  detail,  might  occupy  a  much 
greater  time  than  tlie  hour  available;  we  shall  have  to 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  mail,  outlines  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  an  old  truism  of  the  philosophers  that  the  mind 
can  occupy  itself  with  but  three  >nhjects:  the  world, 
self,  and  (iod.  Its  activity  in  the  first  gives  us  science, 
in  the  second  psychology  and  ethics,  in  the  third 
religion,  or,  formally  stated,  theology.  It  may  fairly 
be  said,  without  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, that  the  European  mind  ha.s  excelled  in  science 
and  psychology,  while  the  eastern  has  had  its  greatest 
development  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and  morals.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  making  the  statement  that  the  Euro- 
pean mind  is  exclusively  secular  or  the  oriental  exclu- 
sively religious. 

European  thought  is  typically  logical,  malytical  and 
critical;  it  is  what  we  now  call  either  scientific  or  specu- 
lative. It  observes  the  outward  appearance  of  things, 
and  by  comparing  and  classifying  them  arrives  at  cer- 
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fain  (tonoliisions  as  to  llu'ir  uiKlcrlvin^  principles  of 
movement  and  the  laws  of  tlicir  structure  and  develop- 
ment. Boin.ir  based  lar<rely  on  objective  impressions 
received  Ihroupli  tbe  senses,  scientific  thouglit  can,  in 
strict  lo^rie,  rise  only  to  the  consideration  of  the  simi- 
larities and  dissimilarities  of  these  impressions,  and  to 
such  principles  as  may  be  deduced  from  thc.=e  com- 
parisons. Moreover,  it  is  strictly  limited  bv  its  own 
past  exp.^rience.  It  can  make  its  freneralizations  only 
from  tlio-^e  facts  which  have  been  observed;  otlicr  facts 
there  mav  lie  of  which  if  knows  nothinsr.  It  can  fore- 
cast the  future  only  in  so  far  a<  that  future  mav  aijree 
in  its  course  of  development  with  the  past.  Tt  is  not 
competent  for  science  to  say  that  facts  of  a  different 
order  from  those  with  wliich  it  is  familiar  either  can 
or  cannot  be  true.  It  may,  h.owever,  by  its  conclusions 
criticise  tlic  results  arrived  at  more  directly  bv  the 
deeper  self-consciousness,  so  far  as  these  results,  or  their 
materia]  or  historical  settins:.  traverse  the  irrounil  which 
is  proper  to  science. 

If  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  mind  which  is  pre- 
dominantlv  of  the  scientific  type  will  be  strong  from  the 
side  of  the  outward  tliin.ijs  of  life,  science,  art,  srovern- 
menf  and  practical  life  <renerally,  but  less  powerful  on 
the  side  of  the  spiritual  and  deeper  moral  intuitions. 
Such,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  intellect  of  Greece  and 
Mmv.  Art,  war,  politics,  literature  and  philosophy 
were  carried  to  a  hidi  dcjrree  of  perfection.  In  the 
latter  two  departments  of  thoujrht  the  subjective  per- 
sonal element  is  indeed  lar^rely  mixed  with  the  objec- 
tive, but  the  structure  of  even  philosophic  thought  is 
based  upon  and  harmonized  with  the  scientific  concep- 
tions of  the  thinker.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  however,  a 
great  conception  of  God  as  personal,  tliougii  reached  in 
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cxc-cptiuiial  case.',  was  never  popularized.  lllii)<,'\vortli,* 
indeed,  Imlds  that  in  the  purely  (ireek  mind  the  con- 
ception of  pei'sonahtv,  as  we  undersLand  it.  was  never 
fully  developed,  even  as  applied  to  men. 

The    oriental    mind,    on    the    other    hand,    is    deeply 
impressed  with  the  st'n>e  ot  ]>ersonality.      It  (leal>  with 
outward    appearances,    nor    as    rundamenta!    existences, 
hut  as  the  ^eiter  i,/anircstations  of  '•  .-omethin.ir  far  more 
suhtly  interfused."  a  spiritual   or  supiu'natural    realitv, 
of  whose  character   the   forms   and    iuovenu'nt<   of   the 
"Utward  may  indec-d  he  manifestalions.  hut  whieh  exists 
in  and  for  itself  independently  of  the  outward,  and  also 
independently  of  other  existences  similar  to  itself.     The 
Jewisli  mind  was  struck,  v.'hen  hrouudit  into  cont.act  with 
the  nuirvellous,  not  so  much  with  its  apparent  contra- 
diction  of  the   natural   order,  allliouj^h   thev  saw   that. 
hut    more    with    the   personal    oi-    spiritual    /irrsoKc   of 
which  it  was  the  indication.     The  (Ireek  or  leunan  his- 
torian,   in   dealing  with  a   ,i,n'eat   man.   descrihes  accur- 
ately    hi-     appearance,     education.     liat)it-.     modes     of 
Ihoujjjht   and   action   and    the   results   attained:   seldom 
does  he  penetrate  heyond  what    is  externally  visihie  or 
imnu'diatelv  deducihle  from  ohservation.   The  Esjyptian. 
on   tlie   other  hand,   in   order   to   account    for   the  per- 
formances of  a   izreat   man,  ascribes  to  him   personallv 
the  attributes  of  a  ilivinity,  feclinj?  that  the  distinction 
is  not  merely  one  of  outer  circumstance  and  appearance, 
but  of  inner  reality  and  (]nality.     I  mention  this  super- 
stitious instance  to  show  that  the  oriental  mind,  apart 
from    inspiration,    had    the   ^n-eat    fundamental    power 
which,  however  ;?rotes(|ue  the  forms  iu  wliich  it  might 
sliow  itself,  was  necessary  to  constructive  processes  of 
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rrliirious  tlioufrlit,  naiiifly.  (ho  instiiift  of  pcr>onality. 
iind  it?  rclation?liips  of  coniicetion  with  and  opposition 
to  (?'.(■.,  distinction  from)  other  personalities.  Out  of 
this  conception  sprinq:  all  the  ])rofoiinder  conceptions  of 
moral  relationship,  that  i?,  relationship  of  man  to  man. 
as  well  as  the  still  deeper  relationships  of  man  to  God. 
It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at.  in  view  of  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  should  he  the  TTehrew  rather  than  the  Greek 
mind  which  was  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  revelation. 
'i'lie  (iret'k  conception  corresponding  to  "spirit"  was 
the  idea,  the  intellectual  abstraction  of  the  outward 
appearance:  it  did  not  furnish  the  materials  for  the 
conception  of  personal  relationship  in  its  emotional  and 
volitional  aspects.  It  was  to  the  Hebrew  conception  as 
the  shuddering  and  whistling  ghosts  of  Hades,  irrespon- 
sive or  injurious  to  human  contact,  are  to  the  living, 
feeling,  vitalized  personalities  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  real  life. 

With  the  Greeks  morality  consisted  in  a  certain 
restraint  upon  a(  on  imposed  upon  the  individual  by 
himself  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  himself  or  the 
state:  it  was  not  conceived  as  a  personal  relationship  at 
all.  This,  it  will  readily  bo  seen,  is  due  to  a  limitation 
inherent  in  their  method  of  thought,  and  growing  natur- 
ally out  of  the  foundation  upon  which  they  built, 
namely,  the  sensational,  rather  than  the  introspective. 
In  all  scientific  thought  we  approach  continually  toward 
a  conception  of  unity,  of  underlying  laws  which  embrace 
and  govern  the  whole  universe,  and  these  conceptions 
are  the  ultimate  ones  for  science.  Their  generality  and 
abstractness  does  not  tend  toward  a  fecUng  of  person- 
ality, however,  which  is  in  most  minds  of  a  distinct  and 
concrete  nature. 
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Tt  is  truo  of  hotli  type?  of  inirid  that  tlicv  lie^fiii  witli 
flic  outward  and  move  toward  the  [KMvoiial  from  that 
Ptartinsx-point.  But  orio  looks  upon  tli*'  outward  as 
fundamental,  real  in  itself,  the  other  as  the  expression 
of  per-diuiiiiv.  In  this  process  pure  logic  is  transcended 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  self-consciousness,  which 
r(>co<:nize=  instinctively  the  independent  existence  of  the 
self,  its  control  over  the  physical,  its  relation  to  other 
personalities,  and  its  relation  to  an  ideal  personality  or 
source  of  all  other  existences,  both  physical  and  per- 
sonal, of  which  its  own  dim  consciousness  is  an  imper- 
fect copy.  The  Eurojx'  and  America  of  to-day  are  the 
result  of  the  confluence  of  these  two  preat  streams  of 
thoufrht.  The  distinction  between  the  two,  involving 
as  it  does  a  radic^il  difference  both  in  the  point  of  view 
and  method  of  analysis,  could  not  fail  to  be  accentu- 
ated at  tlieir  first  contact,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  systems  of  thought  have 
presented  themselves  for  solution  and  provoked  contro- 
versy in  nearly  every  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Tn  the  Greek  philosophy  we  have  in  pre-Socratic  times 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  physical  universe  to  a  unity,  and 
as  a  result  a  theory  of  atoms  not  unlike  the  modern 
theory  of  the  same  name.  Raving  proceeded  as  far  as 
their  purely  physical  basis  of  thought  would  lead  them, 
a  tendency  toward  materialism  and  agno.sticism  became 
evident,  but  was  overcome  later  by  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  and  Plato.  They  appealed  not  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses  but  to  the  good  which  exists  in  man  and 
to  the  spiritual  nature  or  self-consciousness  with  wliich 
he  is  endowed,  or,  in  a  sense,  to  faith.  In  these,  they 
held,  lay  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Cod  who 
was  self-existent  and  beyond  all  cau.se,  himself  the  cause 
of  all.     As  we  see  goodness  and  justice  in  the  world, 
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Ihr  linker  (if  all  iini-^t  liiinsclf  \n-  ^r,,,,,]  atp!  jii-i.  Tic  is, 
in  f.Kt.  (h..  (;,u„l,  ,„•  111,,  I,],, a  ,,|'  ,1,,.  (;,,„i/,„.  c.udnoss 
itself.  [n  anoduT  pine-  I'h.to  snciik,.  ,,r  hi,,,  „.  (!,o 
niiikcr  and  father  of  the  iirii\er>e. 

Aristotle.   th,..>irh   with   le-  nf   ,vli-i.„i>   f.elin.r  Hiai, 
lint...  elalu.rafes   his   idea   nf  (i„,l    „„„.f>   -vientificallv  * 
He  erilici.-^es  I'lato  f.,r  separalin-  his  ideas  .-,.  cmipletelv 
I'-mii  the  iiiateriil  world,  and  himself  reirard.  the  idea- 
or  rational  principles  of  Hiin--,  as  i.,inian<>,it   in  nature! 
Ilk.'  the  order  in  an  annv.  while  oidv  the  liiLrliest   id.-a 
IS   niiniat..rial   an. I   exists  apart,   like  'tli,.   -cncral    in   an 
annv.     'I'lii<  hiirhi'st    i.l..a  or  form   is  C.id.  uho  i^  pnre 
nvHon.  and  whose  eternal  and  .-ontinnoiH  activitv  con- 
sists in  .-ont.aiiplativc  thouirht.     .\nd  as  thi^  reason  can 
liave   no  adc.piat.-   ohject    outshle   itself,   it    nmst   he   it-; 
myn  ohject.  and  cont.-niplat.'  itself.      JTriice  the  .livino 
litV  .-oiwists   in    -elf-contemplatinn.      .\nd    thonirh   God. 
therefore,  d.i.'s  not  actively  inflneiice  the  world.  TT.'  is  tli.- 
can-^e  of  all  its  life  and  nioveme'it  a-;  Ix'inir  tlie  nniver.'^al 
oliject  ^of     .!,.sire.      "Tliniself     nninovcd.    all     motion's 
smirco."     TTnre  we  have  the  hi'jrhest  attaininent  of  imin- 
spirod.  speculative  intell.'ct.     Tt  la.'ks.  as  w.-  have  hefore 
indicated,    th.'    vitalizini^   elements    of    personalitv— the 
oiiti^njinu--  of  divine  love  which   is  powerful   to  ijive  life 
to  dead   smds.      Tn  order  to   n\ac!i  even  this  point  the 
purely  l.tirical  discussi.)n  of  the  facts  observed  throu<?h 
the   senses   is   quite   inadequate,   thou<,^h    it   .serves  as   a 
guide  for  part  of  the  way  i)y   indicating:  that  heneath 
the  multifariousness  of  external   thinijfs  an   niuierlying 
unity  must  exist  whose  nature  is  of  a  rational  sort. 

Althoutrh  Plato  went  beyond   this  by  callini?  in  the 
moral  consciousness  as  evidence  of  the  moralitv.  as  well 
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:is  fli,.  rationality,  uf  tlic  ultimuto  reality.  !iis  (on(rpii„ii 
IS  htdc  iiK.iT  than  a  rationally  concfived  idea,  and  falls 
Hir  slioM  ,,r  ;,  ivit  [.rc-vnce.  IMat,.  and  .XnstutU.  ,,ro- 
•'''■*'•■''  '■•"•  niniiLrli.  hnw.vcr.  to  fonii  a  (■onn.rtini,^  link 
i'<-l\v.rn  tl.r  Micntilir  and  |)liilosoi.l,ical  mind  and 
revealed  frntl,,  „  jink  whose  ror-in^r  \va<  part  of  (he 
pn.\  i.lenii:,!  preparation  lor  the  fulfilnu.nt  (d'  the  desire 
"'    natir,ns  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

Tiirnm-  lo  the  East,  we  find,  as  alrea<ly  point.'d  out, 
a  much   fuller  conception  of  personality  an(]   its  jiowers' 
tli.ou,i:!ioiit   a   wide  area  and  amonir  diverse  trihes  and 
nations.     The   K-vptians  attached  to  their  nods  and  to 
the    -iiiM'dian    spirits    ,d'     their   dead    such  "epithet^    as 
•;  T)ivine  Father."  -  (iivr  of  life."  >•  Lord  .d'  truth  and 
justice."  and  hrlicved  in  the  -^,.ul.  jud.irment  of  the  dead 
the   resurrection   of   the   h,)dy.   ^md   the   litV  ..verlastin-r" 
Their    r.^li-ious    con,.epti<,iH    were    hedged    ahout    with 
f-M'oss   naturalism   and   polytheism,   and    it    was  only   to 
Israel,  with  it<  fundamental  monotheism,  tliai  the  hi'dier 
irntli    <ould    l,c    revealed.       Their    conception    of    '"(lod 
immediately    after    their   escape    from    Eirypt    has    been 
umversallv  accepted  hy  Christian  theologians  as   torm- 
ni-  the  !.a,.i^  upon  whi'h  later  devclopmi-nts.  im-hidin-^ 
Cliristianity  it-elf.  were  reared.  ° 

<;od  wa<  announced  at  tlie  hurnin^  hush  as  T  \M 
th.'  self-exi<tent  one.  the  first  cau.sr.  He  will  tolerate 
""  '''^'"'''  ff''  i-'  '1  .it'iilous  God  in  the  sense  that  His 
naiiue  demands  holiness,  that  is,  exclusive  consecration 
to  him.-elf.  He  inspires  reverence.  Moses  must  put  otT 
his  shoes  in  His  ])resence,  and  His  name  is  not  to  he 
liditly  invoked.  He  enters  actively  into  human  relii- 
(lonships.  punishin-r  sin  and  fori^iving  the  repentant. 
He  is  the  leader  and  deliverer  of  His  people.     Here  is 
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tlio  ali-^tnift  Orcok  coiiooplioii  clotliod  with  roncivio  por- 
sonal  (|i!nlili(s  and  entcrinij  \\\in  pcrsdiial  (■oiniminion 
witli  !iifn. 

"\Vliiit<'\.T  (la(('s  wo  may  apsisxii  to  tlio  liooks  of  tlio 
OM  Tc-^taiiMiit,  it  IS  evident  that  (hov  all  liave  a  com- 
mon pin-fio-c.  the  amplifloation  and  j)rac(i(al  ajiplica- 
tinn  in  thoiiudit  and  action  of  the  idea  f^f  a  pci'.-onal 
God.  The  motif  of  the  instorical  hook?  is  tlio  tracinir 
of  tho  divino  olomont  in  the  history  of  Israol,  and  the 
intorprctation  of  that  history  in  terms  of  providential 
.Gfiiidance.*  '■  I  hrouirht  your  fathers  out  of  the  land  of 
K?ypt  .  .  .  and  your  eyes  saw  what  I  did  in 
E.ixypt."  In  the  IValms  the  j,dory  of  (Jod  is  seen  in 
nature.  " 'rht>  heaven^  declare  the  ;,dory  of  God."  and 
in  the  pi'ophets  Tfis  will  is  declared  in  the  inner  voice 
of  conscience,  "  1  licard  tho  voice  of  the  Lord.  sayin<j, 
Whom  shall  T  smd.  and  who  will  lto  for  us?  Then  I 
.said.  TToro  am  f.  send  me."  The  develoi>ment  of  thou^lit 
traceahlc  in  Old  Testament  times  is  jiorhaps  not  so 
niU(  h  ,i-  to  the  cli.ii-actcr  of  G.-jd  in  its  '^s-ential,--.  hut 
a.s  to  il:e  needs  of  man  iti  relation  to  ITim,  and  the 
possihilitv  of  atoni'iMcnl. 

Tt  would  ociupy  i(M]  much  time  to  trace  the  develop- 
Yuent  of  the  Uehrew  conception  of  God  from  the  Mosaic 
rev(>li!tion.  as  it  lioiirhtened  and  hroadened  through  the 
loniT  line  of  prophets,  until  '"the  Word  wts  made  flesh 
and  dv(dt  aTuoni;  men.  and  they  heheld  his  cdorv.  the 
glory  as  of  the  onlv  heiifotten  of  the  fathei'.  full  of  grace 
and  truth." 

Tn  introducing  this  message  to  the  European  world, 
the  diiriculties  encountered  were  wliat  might  have  heen 
expected  from  the  foregoing  considerations.    The  Greek 
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intolloct  soiitrht  ratlier  after  soiorililic  and  i)liilos()i)liic 
wi.-i(l(Piii.  and  the  proncliinir  of  tlu'  cross  was  to  thcni 
foolislmos.  a  personal  relationship,  not  a  philosophy. 
N'ot  Jiiany  wise  and  not  nianv  luiirhtv  were  anion?  tliose 
who  responded  to  the  eall  at  tlrst.'  F.ut  when  "otlieial 
reeorrnition  was  at  last  secured,  and  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  Christinn  ideas  m  doirmatic  fomi  was 
roquireil.  •■ertain  conditions  hei-ame  clearlv  apparent. 

(1)  .\  nnnilM  r  of  allcinpts  to  harmonize  the  faith 
with  the  alreadv  e\i<tin,<:  seientitic  and  philosophical 
conceptions  liad  arisen,  and  the  mind  of  the  Clniieh 
with  reirard  to  the^e  attempts,  as  expressed  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Xicea  and  later  councils.  Wiis  that  in  trvin.ir  to 
iiitellectualiz.'  Christianity  they  had  roiihed  it  of  its 
vitalizing''  element,  namely,  its  stronirly  pei'sonal  relation 
to  ({od.  hv  shiftinir  11ie  empliasis  from  a  iiioi-il  to  a 
sensational  centre.  This  uduld  In-iiiu  u-  hack  lo  jian- 
theism  and  naturali-^m.  which  wei'e  precirclv  the  forms 
nf  intellectual  wisdom  hy  wliicii  ilie  (ireek  world  had 
failed  to  know  (iod.  that  i-  to  say.  to  he  liroU'.:ht  into 
moral  harmony  wiiii  llim.  For  ]iei'snna!  relationships 
are  moi-d  relation-^,  iioi  I'datioii-hips  of  -oacc  ,,!•  ijnie 
or  mallei',  [f  I  miM'i  a  man.  hi-  size.  fiMiure~.  col.,r- 
in<j.  e\pres.-ioii.  dre~-.  manner-,  eneii.'-v  and  the  like 
make  imiircssions  on  my  senses,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  liear  the  sum  total  of  these  impression-;  -pokt'i;  of  as 
the  man's  pi  r-^dimlHi/.  hut  a  -liuht  amount  of  considera- 
tion leads  us  to  conclude  that  tiiev  are  at  nio-t  hut 
sujierficial  itidications  of  what  that  per-onalilv  rcallv 
is.  If  I  would  know  the  man  intimately.  I  nnnt  I'Uier 
into  relatioiiflii])?  with  him  v>-hi;!i  in\(]l\e  moral  re-p^n- 
sihility  and  an  cfTort  of  will  hoth  on  mv  part  and  his. 
and  to  come  to  a  perfect  understandin":  ihe  emotions  of 
both  must  he  called  forth,  and   finally  th'_>  mind  must 
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i'«'ll<'|l    U|i"ii    till'    |M  r-(iiial    r\|i('rioncf    |i;i--ri|    thi-uimh. 

All  nf  I'll-  i-  llr(.--irv  hrl'drr  I  clll  lie  sinl  Id  ktloW 
'I"'  'l''lll  ■!-  Ill'  1-^.  'I'lir  ~.lllir  (  (itl-nirrMt  K'll-  ;l[}|iK  to 
lllc   kMiiuhdLTi'  (,r  Ciil.       Ii    |.   II,, I    |,i  lie  L:';lilli'(|    h\    ji   -cicii- 

lilii-  or  iiliilnMii.hii  ,il  -iii(l\  iA'  Ihr  iiiiliir.il  \:i\\<  wliidi 
"'■  -'''■  i'l  "luriili'iii  ;iiii|   wliiili  iill'ivi   (lur  \\\v<.     'i'lic-c 

'■l"~  III.IV  l.r  l,illl!in._r  |i|„,||  ||~  :l-  illlllcinilLT  till'  Ulll  of 
llir     (    |T;it,,|-.    ;|||(|     li\      il|f,MVI|,  r    -nine     k  l|nu  led  L'l'    of     ]]]< 

nalnir.  Imil  I;ius  in  I  !ii  iii-rU,-  :iiv  imi  |.ri-,,ii;i!.  'I'licrc 
;nv  iM.inv  s-oliools  ..f  ih.Mi-i,!  wliu-'n  ImM  il,;it  ih,.-,.  laws 
aiv  an  cxliiliitidii  n{  ini|ii'i-.dnal  pnuiT.  v,  Im-li  makr-  for 
ri.irlitcnii-nfv-.  ii  i~  iMii'.  \(i  il.K-  ndl  n.ic<-arilv  indi- 
cate tlic  pivMiHc  df  ilic  dnl\  kind  df  (iiii-,.  uhiili  Clin 
Ih'  il-cir  riLTtitca!-.  ihai    i-.  a   |i('i>d!ial  (idd. 

'I'l-c  pn-.inal  kndwicduv  df  Cod  i-  iidt  i,,  he  .■itiinncd 
'')■  ''11''  i-i"'.-^  Ill''  liiilli-  df  (  Iiri-ti,inilv  l.v  crriain 
Mandai'd-  df  a  m  untiiic  ;ind  |iliil(.-d|.lii,;d  naliirc  'I'hjs 
wa-  l!t,.  kind  di'  |,rd,v-~  ||i;ir  Lra\c  v\^r  \n  i|ii.  iMpIy 
'i' i'''-i'-  :i"d  wi^  idniliaird  liv  ihi.  ,.,-iil\-  Cjinrrii  idnn- 
I'iN.  'i'i'i-  kndukduc  df  (i,,d  ,,iii  mdv  ]>:■  ari'ivrd  ai  Kv 
pcckiiii:  Him  I'.ir  hini-clr.  .\-  uc  nni-l  make  a  liumari 
I'l'i''!''-!"!'   an    dlijci  1    in    ii-rlf.    jidi    u    hptc   adjniirt    (,f 

""l''''    inlrl(-|~.    if    Wr    r\|ic(  I     il    td   attain    n.    full    di  \cldp- 

nnn;,  -m.  .d-d.  imi  in  a  i'ar  nidi'c  inijHiriant  .-cii-i'.  must 
we  maki'  diii-  rrkn  idn-l:i))  wiili  (idd  an  md  in  ii-clf.  n 
>jirciiilty.  to  lie  pnr-ucd  withdiit  rcu'ard  lo  ihc  luidliludo 
nf  other  intercut-,  inli  llfclnal.  niatci'ial.  Micinl.  di-  df 
\\lial('\ci-  -di-t.  liiiii  i!,inand  a  piaii'  in  our  live-  Spiri- 
lual  ihiii':-  ai'd  -|)iiitnall\-  di-ccriKd,  and  il  is  oidv  lie 
tliai  ddcih  ihr  will  (d  ilic  Father  in  !iea\cn  who  can 
Know  d|   Ilic  ddctniir.  whelher  it    he  dl'  iiiin.-'      "  .Mural 
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iiHiiiitv  ']-  ;in  c'-niiiil  .,f  |ii'i'-(in:il  intiriiiu  \ .'"  ni'.  imiImt. 
liritlltT  (  ;ill   ;ii|\;in(  r   u  iiIhmiI    tlii'  olIiiT. 

It    \v;i-   thr  (liiir   |MT(c|i|i(iii   i,r   till-   puiiii    |!i,ii    |,m|   to 

111''    t;nl\-    i|('\flnf,||MMlt     (if    lllp    :,'r>;lt     LM-(illp    (if    (hulMIUS 

(l«':il'riLr  with  the  |.r:-u|i  ,,|  ChriM.  llic  llnlv  Suint.  ninl 
the 'I'riiiitv.     'I'lic-c  uriT  iVIi  to  lie  iiccf—ai'v  siil'cirnani-; 

.■|.L.Mil!-t    nil    ;|lK|r,'h|     |rli,|,^nrv    wllirh    U-dilM    li;l\,.    inlihrd 

Cliri-tiiiiiitv  nf  ii-  \ii;i|  riiiTu'v.  ami  tli.v  iviii.-iin  ln-ilav 
iuiintii:  the  iiin-i  II,  ,-c-sarv  Inilwark-  df  ilir  faith.  'I'hrv 
Were  -^r,  -lati'il  a-  h.  ih'ii\-  ih''  tciKh'iinr-  id  which  thcv 
Were  (ip|ii)M'(l.  rathri'  ihan  to  -crk  \n  '/wf  [i(i>iti\,.  ^^■\^'n- 
tifii-  (Icfiiiitinii  tn  llir  inith-  which   thcv  ^ii|ip(irlc(|.      In 

fad,  tiic   term-,   in   which   ihcsc   truth-  cdiild   ha\c  1 ii 

ac(  iiratciv  c\pns-i'(!  ilid  imt  then  i\i-t  in  llic  hiiiu''iia;_'c 
of  phili.-Mp!,v.  ami  il  i-  (hinlitfiil  whctht'r  after  fifteen 
liiimlred  year-  nf  Ciiri-tiaii  thoiiudit  we  ai'e  vot  ready  fur 
a  ciiinplete  pliilnsiiphii  al  fdriniilatinn  of  tlie<e  doiniias, 
til  >a\-  iKithim:  nf  ih(i-e  hraiiche-  nf  .Inciiatie  wiiich  are 
a- yet  naly  in  the  fnrmaiixe  'a^r,,  I'liilc-npliic  thoiiirht 
^iiiee  that   time  ha-;  never'  -  prouM'e--cd  a  irreat  deal 

under  Mie  iiillneme  nf  Ch  ,ianil\-,  and  manv  terms 
lia\e  hcen  developed  which  are  (|iiite  accnratciv  d(dini- 
ti\e  of  icrlain  a-pcci-  of  Cliri.-tiaii  truth  and  at  tlio 
same  time  |)ar!-  of  a  -oiuid  psvclioh  ii'v.  '!'h.  ■_>Tcat  coii- 
fcption  of  per-oiialilv  il-elf  a-  dcxclnpcd  h.  Kant  and 
haseil  h\  him  -cieiit  i  licallv  upon  ini  ro-pcci  i\c  oh-erva- 
linn.  is  of  thi-  cla>-.  l-'roin  tlii-  our  .hMtriiic  of  tlie 
Triiiifv  may  he  now  more  scientifically  trca;ed.  Tlie 
Iiuman  per-onalitv  i-  ti"<t  of  all  self-eoiHciou-.  that  is, 
it  i<  coii-c,-)us  of  it,-elf  1-  existinir.  It  not  oiilv  exists 
and  thinks,  and  ma\-  he  so  eonsidia'ed  a-;  indetiendont 
suhjective  existence,  hir,  it  thinks  of  itsdf  a-^  evi-^tintr, 
ami  i-  then'fore  the  filiject  of  its  own  iJKnii^di'  as  woll 
a-  the  thinkinir  -uhject.     Thiidlv,  it  cxi-^t-   in  relation- 
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ship  to  other  pcrsonnlili.s  aiid  thinks  of  itself  as  stand- 
in;,'  in  such  ivhition-hips.  If  s.-ir-cori-cion-^nc-s  he  tli,. 
test  n(  [MT-dMiiliiv.  th.'n  (cni[)lctr  s.'lf.c,,n-^(iou--M('->  i- 
<hf  iiiark  of  pi  rlVii  ur  cornph't"  pfr-mialit v.  ami  we 
rnii>l  think  nf  (hhI  as  pcrlVcilv  -rlf-coii-cioMs  in  all 
tliivi'  aspect-  (if  |||v  jii'ini::  in  other  w  inls.  in  the  divine 
'ii>'iii-e  iheie  are  three  pernm-.  The  ijir-e  a-pects  are 
also  present  in  human  conscniu^ness.  hut  hein;,'  each  in 
itsell  imperreci,  we  have  only  ..ne  complete  seU'-cou- 
sciou-ness. 

Il  H  cviilent  that  here  the  human  personalitv  is  the 
ha-is  from  which  we  rise,  ]ihilosopliieallv.  in  a  concep- 
''""  "I  ill''  'li\iiie  nature,  ami  it  is  eipially  cviilent  that 
that  miture  is  tie  rtheles-  di-Iinct  fmni  anv  purelv 
human  personalitv,  not  oidv  as  a  -eparate  personalitv, 
hut  al-o  in  it-  <'ompletenes-  am!  perfection. 

In  LTeneral.  it  may  he  .-aid  tliat  while  faith  supplies 
the  Iiiilh-  nf  (  hri.-tianily,  piiilii-uphy  mu-t  supply  the 
term-  in  which  ihc-e  triiihs  can  he  accuratelv  st.ated. 
iind  Oidv  a  philn-npliv  nr  a  laiiL,'ua,i:e  wind:  has  (leveloped 
under  the  inllueiice  i.f  tiie  faith  can  funnsh  llie  terms 
necessary  to  clearly  deline  it.  'riieolnLrv  as  a  scieiiec 
has  aihaiiced.  therefore,  liotli  in  e..ntent  ami  in  power 
ol  e\jire-,-ion,  ami  may  he  expeelcd  to  (nniinue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  A-  it  advances  new  form-  of  cxjiri's- 
sion  mu-l  ari-e  and  new  elements  mav  hi-  aihled.  and  in 
the-e  senses  it  is  (piite  exideiit  that  we  mu-t  he  pre- 
pared for  new  theolonry.  Such  devclopmetit-,  in  so  far 
as  thoy  are  dti"  lo  advancement  in  scientilie  and  phil- 
osop'iic  tiiouulit,  nm^t  lar,irely  he  re-statements  of  the 
old  theoloLTv.  and  additions  must  in  ^eiierij  arise,  as 
thev  have  in  tlie  Dast,  out  of  new  spiritual  mnveinents 
in  the  Cliurch.  Jn  support  of  the  latter  statement  it 
need  niily  he  puinted  out  that  tli'>  first  developments  of 
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doctriri.>  w.'ir  i/i-^pircl  |,y  ||„.  ('liri^naii  ,  uii-nnUMicss 
as  flHtiiict  li-diri  pliiliKDpliic  spfciiliition.  mikI  that  the 
.-anil'  iliiiiL,'  I-  true  n(  all  iiiipuitaiit  ili'Vi'l.iimiciit-;  smcc. 
The  Mcws  ,)(•  .\iii:ii-.liiic.  Aii-cliii  ami  l.ullicr  uriv  in 
every  casi'  the  fcsiilt  of  personal  I'elij^qous  e\pei-iiMiee. 
even  while  their  method  of  expfe-^sioii  iniirht  he,  and 
wa-,  drawn  from  the  prevailing'  philosopliv  of  their 
times.  Thus  Antrim,  while  followiiii,'  the  s.viloijistic 
methods  of  Aristotlr.  has  ^rjvcn  „s  tlir  u'reat  maxim. 
'•  I  helie\e  that  I  mav  understand.  I  do  not  rek  to 
understand  in  order  that  I  may  helieve."  ('•(ivdo  ut 
intelllLMm.      \on  <|iiaero   iiitelli<rere  ut   creiiain.'") 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  present  situation,  there- 
fore, in  the  development  of  doctrine,  we  must  ((insider 
two  irival  factors,  lir-t  the  presailinir  type  of  spiritual 
life,  and  Mcond.  the  i)resent  treml  of  intellectual 
activitv.  How  intinuilely  a-sociated  thos(>  are.  and  how 
diflieult  it  i-  to  make  a  demarcation  hetwicii  ihcm.  will 
appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  period  of  the  I'eformalioii  i^avc  liirtii  to  a  num- 
i)er  of  1,'real  movements,  of  wliicli  pei'haps  oidv  two 
or  three  need  he  mentif)nc(|  in  this  coninci  jim.  I'ho 
.spiritual  movement  is  well  known,  even  tlmuLrh  not  as 
genei'ailv  undci-tood  as  the  occlosiasticai  ;'ecoiistruel  ion 
to  which  it  led.  The  movement  towar(l  po!iiieal  free- 
dom which  he(ame  apparent  at  the  same  time.  and. 
aideil  Ky  the  disenvery  of  new  land-.  In-  :,nven  us  a 
new  world  of  social  and  ))o]itieal  life,  as  well  as  of  soil 
and  oy»portunitv.  is  a  commonplace  of  lii-torieal  studv. 
^'olumes  have  heeii  written  to  -how  that  the  irt^iins  of 
Protestantism  :ind  of  free  jiolitita!  insiitutions  are 
closely  related  if  not  identical,  and  we  mav  here  take 
it  for  granted  that  this  jmsition  is  sound.  The  intel- 
leetiinl    i'ov1\m1    \c1o.Ii    io.J,-    ii1.i,.i.    .if    tl.r.    -.n...^    +;,,wi    .-..-- 
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ilic  spil'ltll!!!  ;in(]  ]i(ilitic;ll.  \v;i-  due  to  iiic  int  I'uilMction 
into  \\'c~ti'iii  luiiiipc  ni  liir  (iri'ck  iaii_nKiixr  ;mil  litera- 
ture ;niil  it-  (li~tiiicli\('  nuniM'  n(  tiiouLrlil.  llic  -[lirit 
of  Irri'  ('Mi|iiiry.  ;i-  nppn^cl  111  ihi'  riLMil  t  railii  huiiili^m. 
I'liihiiliiicil  111  (he  I'liriii-  i>\'  Ari~tiitcliaii  \n'/\c.  wliidi  had 
(Iniiiiiiatrd  llic  Middle  Au''-.  It<  -viii  ral  ciiaractor 
may  tlnMvlnrc  ]),■  -aid  in  aimrd  in  |iriiici|)lc  wiiii  that 
of  the  piilitical  and  I'dii^ioii-  iinivcMunt-  n\'  tiie  same 
aije.  Its  a-sertinn  ef  the  riirlil  nf  IVtrdnm  \,t  seek 
truth  \va-  in  ('--riLie  llie  -aiiie  as  the  demand  ri''  the 
soul  tn  -ivk  (I'dd  untraniiuelcd  hy  the  Imnd-  of  eeelesias- 
tiei-m.  ami  (if  the  citizen  to  seek  jn-iiee  \>\'  a  \oiee  in 
[lie  maiia::'emeiit  ol'  hi-  own  ail'air-. 

While  all  tlif'se  ninvi'nirnt-  lliu-  a--ci'ted  the  riLfiit  of 
the  liiiiiian  mind  tn  iVeeddni.  tln'V  did  nut  deiiiaud  an 
undue  ni-  iinju-t  amoiinl  n|'  lihertw  imr  \\  :i-  their 
demand  iiier(  l\-  ilie  i-ejeetinn  (d'  an  "Id  urdei'  whieli 
had  tailed  to  meet  liiimau  needs:  hut  in  v.:  a  ea-e  cer- 
tain detinite  iuetliod>  nf  attainimx  thox'  need-,  larirely 
new  in  character.  wiM"  -uh-tituted  for  the  old.  In  the 
s])irilual  sphere,  new  coiiee])tions  of  pi'r-.tiial  >al\ation 
hy  faith  (new  in  the  >en-e  of  haxini,'  licen  le-i  -iudtt  of 
since  \ew  'i'e-lainent  time-),  a  pei-onal  and  direet 
rcdatinu  hi'lween  the  >(ip.I  and  (iod.  replaced  t'le  old 
formal  relationship  in  w!iie!i  a  Icirally  nrLfainzed  -vsteiu 
id'  eccle-iastiidsin  intervened  lielweeii  them,  and  thus 
wa-  rc-einphasix.ed  tli.  early  cnncepiinii  of  the  impor- 
tance of  per-onality.  and  direct  personal  relationship 
as  tile  ha-i-  of  eirecti\-e  reliLi'iotis  life.  i)e\clopment 
alonu'  thi-  line  down  te,  the  time  of  Weslev  has  jrivcn 
irs  ;i  conception  of  this  pei-nnal  I'clalionship  as  not 
only  real,  hut  al-o  as  <i,)isiloit.'<  on  man's  part.  It  i? 
a  relation-hip  which  deepens  as  man  achit^ves  i^reatcr 
moral    alllnilv    with    (Iod.    and    which     in-oduees     that 
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affinitv  jh  if  (Icc|irii:^.  n  rdat  inn-hip  invdviiii:  nil  >i(lcs 
(if  iii;in"-:  iiiitnrc.  intcllfrl.  IVilinir  ;iii(|  will  in  lianiioni- 
ous  i-M-npcraiiiiii.  'I'lii-:  rclatinnship  is  mediated  ihroiiirli 
riiri-l,  hilt  Cliri-t  i-  hini-i'ir  Cud.  iiistorically  rovcalcd 
in  till'  iiicai-iiatidii.  Ihmiil;-.  a>  xw  have  ?opn.  that  pcr-^on 
(if  the  divine  nalnre  which  i-  ci.iieeived  a-  <l(id  iiiiiiii- 
festin-  himself.  He  is  diMincI  from  men  hoth  in 
lieinLT  di\ine,  and  a  -cpn'afc  person:  lie  rnmf<  win 
dii'ect.  svin[iathetic  and  nianilV-t  eoniart  with  them 
in  liein'::  aNo  hunnin. 

This  pdssiliility  of  haniinniiMi-  rdatiiMHhip  with  (ind 
iniplie-  alsd  the  pos-iliilit\-  i<\'  a  hroaeli  (if  that  relatimi- 
^ld|):  and  l!ic  necessity  of  a  divine  Innnan  niediatnr  tn 
make  atmiemcnt  can  he  sustained  onlv  nn  the  snpposi- 
•  iiin  thai  al!  liavc  erinsci(}iisly  sinned  and  eeine  sliert  of 
the  ltIoi'v  of  {',()(].  This  may  he  here  iriven  as  in  hide 
the  po-ilinn  of  wliat  we  wcadd  have  (o  call  the  old 
theoloiry  as  distinct  from  the  sy.«tem  to  which  the  term 
"  new  theolo^'v  "  has  of  late  lieen  applied. 

As  the  form  which  the  I'eforniation  of  reliu'ion  in 
llie  sixteenth  century  took  may  he  said  to  have  hoon 
■riven  to  it  liy  Luther  and  his  associates,  and  to  have 
heen  hrouijht  down  to  the  present  hy  such  men  as 
Calvin,  .\rminius.  Jeremy  Tavlor.  Wesley,  and  others, 
so  also  the  character  of  the  p'.irely  intellectual  move- 
ment which  he/ran  at  the  same  time  was  foreshadowed 
and  lar^rely  determined  hy  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  fjreat 
work,  the  Xoviiw  Orf/aniim  ( Xcw  World).  lie  hini- 
solf  calls  the  new  type  of  th(nin;ht  the  inductive  method, 
and  speaks  of  tlie  knowledsre  to  he  ohtained  from  it  as 
science.  It  supplemented  the  older  deductive  lofi^ic 
which,  heijinninir  with  preconceived  or  traditional  ideas, 
had  failed  to  advance  hunian  knowdedgc  by  its  sylloijistic 
treatment,    liv    a    new    reference    to    nature.      "  There 
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rcitiaiTifi."  s;iy«  ^'nonn.  "  (ml\-  (inc  wny  nf  <i)fo  nnrl 
lu'iiltliv  Mctidii:  li  is  th;it  the  wlidlc  woi'k  of  tlic  mind 
should  \to  I'ci'ornnicnccil  miicw,  and  tlicn.  in  npcniiiir  and 
con^frnctini:  a  new  and  certain  way  Inr  tlio  mind  I'rom 
the  vcrv  ticrccptions  of  tlio  ?('iist'<.""  Tic  dolini'-:  his  new 
way  Of  Tnclliod  as  tlie  iiitorprctatioii  nf  nature  l)a?od 
upon  o!i-ri-\ation  df  fails  a?id  a-  opposed  to  tlie  old 
syllojii^tii-  -yslem  whii'h  is,  he  savs.  hased  npon  the 
anticipation  of  natnre.  that  is.  reading,''  a  nieaninir  into 
nature  in  accordance  with  tlie  prcconce])tions  of  the 
mind,  rather  than  seekin<;  i'or  that  ineaninpf  which  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  facts  of  nature 
will  ^ive  us.  ITe  recofjnizes  that  the  human  mind  'S 
not  a  "dry  li.ixht.""  hut  is  liahle  to  look  for  ex]ilanat'  as 
in  cci-ain  directions  consonant  with  its  own  nature,  as, 
for  example,  that  "the  .  .  .  intellect,  from  its 
pccidiar  nature,  easily  supposes  a  jireater  order  and 
equality  in  thinirs  than  it  actually  finds:  and,  ■while 
there  are  many  things  in  nature  unique  and  quite 
irrciinlar.  still  it  fei<]:ns  parallels,  correspondents  and 
relations  which  have  no  existence."  In  other  words, 
the  mind  tends  to  recofrnize  underlying  unity  in  nature 
wherever  a]tparent.  and  to  forjjet  the  diversity  which 
is  also  present.  The  method  which  he  lays  down,  then, 
is  that  of  strict  ohservation  and  experiment. 

It  must  he  said  that  after  some  three  hundred  years 
nf  scientific  progress,  the  tendency  of  the  mind  toward 
unity  is  as  manifest  as  ever  in  scientific  study.  The 
result  of  the  laborious  collection  of  vast  numbers  of 
new  observations,  and  the  comparison  and  classification 
of  them,  of  almost  infinite  experiment  and  research, 
has  been  the  revelation  of  underlying  principles  of  unity 
in  nature  which  were  not  even  dreamed  of  in  Bacon's 
day.    Nearly  all  that  must  have  then  seemed  unique  and 
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irrc^^nilar  hns  liccii  a-sipned  to  i\<  place  in  ii  vast  system 
of  natural  laws.  Like  tlie  tiny  loaves  of  a  ,i?i2;antic  tree, 
every  minute  fact  is  now  seen  to  lead  backward  throujjh 
ever-converi,'in!;  branches  toward  some  preat  prime 
mover  from  wliicli  it  derives  it  ;'.\istenco  and  character. 
The  scientific  specialist  may  still  judtre  of  this  work 
by  the  numl)er  of  diverse  facts  whicli  he  can  keep  in 
view,  but  tlie  popular  mind  is  impressed  only  with  the 
reii^n  of  universal  law,  and  the  onward  marcli  of  vast 
processes  which  seem  to  bo  ends  in  themselves,  and  to 
have  no  personal  sif,mificance  whatever.  They  are  ^rand 
abstractions  and  are  all  (jrouped  toffetlier  and  referred 
back  to  a  final  abstraction  known  a?  nature,  whose  laws 
are  conceived  of  as  the  ultimate  poal  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  attain.  This  eflPoct  has  been  produced 
larfroly  by  the  fjreat  advances  and  results  achieved  in 
the  last  century  by  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  popular 
mind  the  impression  has  been  greatly  intensified  by  the 
co-ordinate  proixres?  of  invention  based  largely  on  scien- 
tific discovery  and  the  complete  revolution  in  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  it  has  entailed.  This 
immense  advance  has  so  strengthened  the  authority  of 
scientific  teacliing  that  the  man  in  the  street  has  only 
to  be  told  that  science  teaches  this,  or  contradicts  that, 
to  accept  or  reject  the  doctrine  affected  at  once.  The 
question  as  to  the  kind  of  science,  and  whether  it  has 
any  real  bearing  on  the  question  involved,  is  one  which 
he  never  thinks  of,  and  is  not  (|ualified  to  decide  if  he 
did.  Hence,  in  practical  Christian  work  we  are  often 
called  upon  to  deal  with  what  Bacon  call?  the  "  idols 
of  the  market  place,'''  namely,  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
larly accepted  meaning  of  words  makes  them  imply  or 
express  a  great  deal  more  than  their  strictly  defined 
Fignificance  would  warrant.     Such  words  as  evolution, 
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liuv  (if  iiiitiin',  mytli.  l(>irf'ii<1.  li.nc  liccii  hroiiilciicd  in 
sniiu'  iiiiiiils  until  t'li'  aci-cptaiicr  ol'  the  theories  t'oi' 
wliicli  tliey  .-tind  iire  ^;ynonynll>n<  with  a  denial  of 
CToatinn,  (liiiTs  providence,  inspiration,  ete.  It  i> 
indeed  true  that  to  soino  intellects,  both  seientitie  and 
tlieoloixical.  many  of  the  new  scientific  t henries  of  the 
la?t  ((mturv  have  seemed  to  exclndo  (Jod  or  ])ersonaIity 
from  the  universe,  and  the  a<rnnsticisin  of  the  middle 
of  the  rentury,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  determined  hos- 
tility to  science  (Ui  the  part  of  churchmen,  on  the  oth(>r, 
has  heeii  the  result.  r>ut  from  this  coiulition  of  thini^s 
wc  have  ])assed  into  a  time  when  numerous  ways  of 
escape  are  prosentinjr  themselves  to  ])atieut  thinkers, 
and  manv  ])rol)lenis  which  iiftv  years  ajro  seemed  to  pre- 
sent hoi)cless  ditlicultics.  are  no  loiiirer  retjarded  as 
serious.     The  chanp'  in  nuaital  outh  i  the  physical 

side  has  indeed  lieen  almost  revolutio  .\,  ihoufih  when 
examined  in  the  broader  aspects  it  aj^i^eurs  rather  as 
an  expansion  than  a  contradiction  of  old  ideas. 

Tf  vou  (MKpiire  what  this  has  to  do  in  es.sence  with 
things  spiritual,  the  answer  is  "  nofhiiifj."  l)ut  in  sayinp^ 
this  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  human  mind 
is  not  able  to  exju'css  itself  in  spiritual  matters,  hardly 
even  to  think  coherently  without  reference  to  physical 
analoffies  and  imatrery  of  various  sorts.  Wo  require  a 
physiial  settinjr  for  our  rcli.sjious  conceptions,  and  so 
Ions  as  we  are  enclosed  in  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
it  is  probable  that  wo  shall  continue  so  to  do.  The 
revelation  of  divine  truth  has  been  given  to  us  enclosed 
in  an  antique  casket  of  ancient  scientific  and  historical 
thought,  the  thought  of  the  time  in  which  its  records 
were  written.  This  envelope  is  well  adapted  to  the  pxir- 
pose  of  containing  the  treasure  enclosed  in  it.  It  is 
itself  of  great  historical  value,  and  without  it  the  con- 
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tents  could  not  have  been  preserved.  But  the  time  lias 
eomo  when  the  scienii  of  the  ancient  world  is  no  lonper 
adecjuate.  In  other  words,  we  mav  have  to  readjust  the 
form  in  which  we  express  our  beliefs  to  changed  con- 
ceptions of  the  physical  universe,  of  history,  or  of  the 
nature  of  propliecy.  hut  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  so 
doing  they  should  lose  tlicir  import. 

The  best  example  of  tlie  change  that  is  taking  place 
is  perhap.^^  the  instance  of  tlie  anti(|uity  of  man  as  now 
understood  compared  witli  former  conceptions,  (leology 
finds  him  existing  at  a  date  immen'^ely  earlier  than 
had  once  been  suj. posed.  ITe  oxislcd  during  a  long  pre- 
historic period  in  a  rude  and  uncivilized  condition. 
Biology  adds  "  that  liis  physical  frame  at  least  was 
developed  from  some  lower  animal  for;ii."'  Tlie  civilized 
world  had  been  accustomed  to  the  existence  of  savage 
tribes,  few  in  numbers  and  scattered  upon  tlie  outskirts 
of  civilization.  Their  stale  was  ascribed  to  a  process  of 
degeneration,  and  the  origin;il  state  of  man  was  held 
to  be  high  spiritually  if  not  civilized  in  the  material 
sense.  ''But  wlien  the  \v  lole  pro])ortion  and  scale  of 
these  things  is  suddenly  transformed,  and  savagery, 
instead  of  representing  the  mere  fringe  of  failure 
around  human  progress,  is  represented  as  the  normal 
condition  of  our  race  during  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  tlie  result  is  a  stupendous  shock  to  all  our 
preconceive!  ideas."*  We  see  tlie  whole  development  of 
the  race  as  a  process  involving  millenniums  of  savagery 
which  appear-  "  too  cold-blooded  foi  the  warm  tempera- 
ment of  grace."  In  reality,  however,  these  facts,  ascer- 
tained by  research,  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
neutral    as   re:,Mrds    their    bearing   on    spiritual    truth, 
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while  siicli  i>n-iti\('  indicat  inns  a^  tlicy  ilu  ijivo  iirc  of 
a  lii'lpful  character.  We  have  iiu  reason  to  think  that 
during'  tlie  Innir  transition  from  linite  to  man.  if  rfucli 
there  was.  jti'oper  prevision  ot  irraee  was  not  made  for 
man  accnrilini:  to  Ins  condition,  and  many  reasons  to 
suppose  that  sueli  provision  was  made,  of  which  his  final 
eniersTenc'c  as  a  morally  responsil)le  and  spiritually  con- 
isoinus  heinjT  is  perhaps  tlio  eliief.  The  process,  slow  as 
it  was.  was  an  upward  process.  But  when  Mr.  T?.  J. 
C'amphel!  arirues  that  the  old  concejition  of  sin,  with  its 
moral  Lruili.  and  the  sense  of  resixmsihility  for  sin  based 
upon  the  <U)vy  of  the  Fall  must  tie  piveii  up  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  sin  is  merely  the  evidef.ce  of  iirowth.  that 
everv  step  forward,  as  in  walkin<i.  is  o;ilv  irained  by 
takimr  ailvantaLrt>  of  the  tendency  to  fall,  we  think  that 
lie  iroes  too  far  in  makimx  eom-essions  to  what  he  eon- 
coive*  to  he  -cienlinc  trutli.  and  mistakes  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  moral  develo]>ment  entirelv.  Sin  is  not 
a  mere  mi-take  such  as  a  child  mi<zht  make  in  learninjTj 
to  walk.  It  is  a  violation  of  conscious  personal  obliga- 
tion. Tlie  fact  that  King  David,  without  conscious 
guilt,  did  things  in  his  day  which  none  here  could  now 
do  without  stich  cotisciousness.  does  not  affect  the  prob- 
lem. For  moral  and  spiritual  growth,  as  we  have  ^een, 
ran  mean  oiil  v  a  growth  in  the  practical  and  intellectual 
realization  of  our  per.«onaI  relationship  to  God.  God, 
■we  are  told,  in  this  humane  age.  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  any  longer  as  a  judge,  .standing  in  awful  separa- 
tion apart  from  our  hunutn  guilt:  and  yet  if  we  admit 
that  man  is  continuously  struggling  \ipward,  and  if  God 
is  behind  the  process,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  God  can 
be  other  than  lawfully  the  judge  of  man's  actions,  and 
exalted  in  holiness  above  him.  Any  other  hypothesis 
makes  God   an  imperfect  creature,  subject   to  change, 
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improviim',  it  i-  Iruc,  Imt  only  n  stop  or  two.  it  at  all, 
ahead  n['  the  i)('st  iiitMi  of  any  i:ivt'ii  tiiiii'.  His  pci'snii- 
ality,  we  arc  told,  is  one  with  that  of  man.  "as  t!u' 
orcaii  is  one  with  the  hay,"  that  is  to  say,  the  sanio 
idt'iitically  in  kind,  hut  irreatcr  in  iiu  liisiv('n<'>-.  Thi' 
three  |iersnns  of  the  Trinity  ai'e  three  modes  ol  His 
activity.  In  all  this  we  see  a  weakeniiii.'  of  tlie  funda- 
mental (•oiic"ptions  for  which  ( 'hristianitv  has  <tood 
from  the  first,  the  only  corici'ptioiis  which  furnish  a 
basis  (in  rcs])onsihility )  for  tlic  continuous  uKual  and 
spiritual  ui)lift  of  man. 

This  new  conception  of  (iod.  we  arc  ,<^i\'cn  to  under- 
stand, is  hascd  upon  (uir  knowlcdi:;e  of  (Joil  as  immanent, 
as  realizinir  himself  in  creation,  ami  limitiii'-T  himself 
in  ordci'  to  realize  himself.  l'>ut  we  have  alreadv  seen 
Ood  realizini;  himself  in  the  -econd  ])crson  of  the 
Trinitv.  hy  whom  all  tliinus  were  maile,  and  without 
ITim  was  iu)t  anythin<.r  made  that  wa-  made.  But  in 
Christ  (Iod  realizes  himself  as  much  more  than  the 
Creator,  and  the  hest  of  men,  or  even  the  ideal  man. 
The  historic  Christ  was  not  onlv  a  man  without  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  hut  a  man  with  wholly  exceptional 
consciousness  of  unity  with  (iod.  not  inerelv  in  the 
sense  of  harmony,  hut  of  identity,  a  consciousness  not 
possessed  hy  any  other  man  and  which  enabled  Him  to 
bring  other  men  into  harmony  with  Cod  simply  hy 
bringinir  them  into  harmony  with  himself.  The  imman- 
ence of  (iod  is  no  new  idea.  It  means  that  the  world 
has  been  brought  into  existence  and  is  maintained  by  the 
divine  power,  that  the  divine  thought  determines  its 
forms  and  course  of  development,  and  that  the  divine 
love  is  manifested  in  its  adjustment  of  living  and  feel- 
ing creatures  to  tlieir  environment.  Ft  does  not  imply 
that  the  world — or  man — is  in  any  sense  (iod,  and  it 
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is  (liMinrt  I'lum  \}\>'  iil<;i  "T  iiniiii|Hv-cii(  .•.  Crriit  ;is 
tl:c  cxpiUHiMii  ;m(|  ivjidjii-tiiiciit  ol'  I'm-  i'l''ii  iiinlrr  mir 
Tiiodcrn   M'iriitillc   .l.'vclninuciil    in.iv   lie    it    r;niiin|    lake 

tl„.   plaic  of   llir   tlMll-'.ll'l.'Ill    (hm!.    tlu'   <in(l    Wlin    i-   al.n\c 

and  di-tiiicl    fi'MM  all    lIi-  nvalini:.      ll    i-  i1m  it  lliiit   the 
liciL'lit   and   !l;r  di'plli.  I'l''  iiitcii-ilv.  ..i   d'ninr  iwrlatioii 
li(s.      !t    mav   wvll    Iw   that    it^   IniLrlli   and    Kividili.    it- 
extoii^itv.    li.-    ill    "111-    knn\vlrd-r    ..!■    <i.'d    a-    ininianciH 
in  Hi-  work-:.     'I'lir  a.lvan.cinrnl  nf  ihini-iil   i-  ciTlainlv 
clian-in';-    nuv    rtlii.al    (-.nirpt inn-,    a-    it    l.n.a.dm-    llir 
cii-,.],.  ,,1'  (an'  iMTM.nal   rrlal  i..n-iiip-.      N"  \U'r:\\\^    earnest 
man   .an    imw  do  snnie  ihiii'i-^   lli.n    "nr    Imvlal 'ler^^dnl 
i,   Inindivd   wars  a-i"   williniit    ilionuhl    nf  wn-n-.     The 
s,aio.  ,,r  the   ninral   iniilv  d'   mankind.  Kimi"!'.!!    iwar  "> 
,,ne  anulher  l.v  inii'^'Ved   niea.ns  of  ira'.ei.   is  ii,ipre->cd 
npnn  II-  a-  never  iM-i'-ie.     'I'lic  irnnvin-  nUerdcV''i'den<-e 
(.f  Ike  vaiinii-  imrt-  <A'  tlic  -"' i:i!  k''"'"'  i-  ''"■'  ■'"  '"-  '""' 
de..n<'nin'i  unr  -en-.'  <'\'  in.nal  re-iinn-ikilitx .     N.'w  i-uwers 
uiiiCli  tli.l  II. 'I  cxi-l  ii  cfiitiirv  -in.'.'  are  k.an-  .•..ii-i.kTcd^ 
in   tk.'ir  in. .ml  asiHH-ts.  ami   a-  a    r.-nlt    n.'W   -nliere-^  ..f 
,lutv   an.l    -.'rvi,.'   ar.'    l-iii-    .l.'X .'kiP''.!.      'I'lif    pradi-'al 
.,P|,li,ati..n-    n\-     Clii'i-tian    lk..;n:'!it     ar.     in.-rea-in-    ..n 
cuav  hand,     lien.-.'  ..iir  eMn,-.>i.li..n-  <'\'  <i"d  a-  iniiiuneTit 
have  r.'liu'i..u-  vain.'   I'..r  n-  in.li\  i.hiallv  mandv  a-  .alls 
)..   liiiili.'i'  en.k'a\..i'  an.l   irr.'alM-  ..k!ii:'.il'..»ii. 

In  tJH'  ni.'aniini.'.  w.'  !ini-t  renieiiilH'r  ikat  the  iii.liie- 
ti\e  ni.lh.id.  nr  -.i.'iitili.-  tli..n,urli1.  is  a  liakil  ..!'  mind, 
n  u-av  .d'  atlackin-  nn-kleiiis.  an.l  n.)i  niorely  a  mass  .,1' 
new  inlornuiti.>n  witli  re!iar.l  t<i  pliVMcal  nnitt<'rs.  This 
iiie!li..d  is  k.dim-  anidie.l  in  otlu'r  ll.'ld-^  than  tli..s(>  of  the 
],livsi<-al  i!niv.'r>.'.'  1 1  (..n^isis  essentially  in  first  study- 
in^r  ;ui.l  taknlatm-  all  fke  availahle  facts  in  the  case 
un.l.'r  c.nsi.lerati.Mi.  an.l  tk.en  puttin.ir  npcn  tkeni  that 
(■onstr\nti..n    nr    interpretati.m.    and    .mlv    that,    whieh 
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tlicy  will   li.'.ir.      Il    i>   m   llii-  wiiv   lliat    the  -ciriicc-  of 
iirciia'(,l(>tzv   and    lii>t.iri(  il    .  rit  iii-'ii.   a-   applird    to   lh<' 
study   n\'   S.npturc.   aic   iiiakinu    ihrni-cUr-:    lidt.      Old 
im'tliiHU  of  iiilci|M('laliiiii,  iTiidiTfd  \ciirralilc  liv  traili- 
tidii.    lie   in    -unif  ra-i'>   licinic  di-raidcd.     Tins    i-    not 
attackiiiLr  tlif  Srri|>tur(-.  if  rrvnvnllv  dnn.'.  In't   >\v\])-^ 
]>in<j  it   (d'  (criain  li\i  k^  n\'  iiii-ri)iui'i>tit.n.  i^ciicrallv  (d 
ralil.iiiical  nr  ^rliohiMic  ><viiX\u.  wliirli  ,-,nv\v  up  iirmiud  it 
at  a  time  when  iirillicr  mi  mTat   a   raniir  <>1'  faft>.  a<  at 
I.rcMMil.  nnr  lli"  li.-i.al  nHilmd-  I'nr  apidyiiiL:  llii'in.  wiMv 
known  or  und-i^toud.     llciv  a-ain  wc  lia\f  rliauL^".  and 
with  till'  cliaiiLri'  a  trUMon  and  ^-imu'irlc  in  nianv  minds. 
It  i>  wrll  thai   discussion  >hould  l.c  frank  and   full,  for 
only  out  of  -ucli   1  heat  laii,  thon.ULdily  Irnip.  ivd  rc-ults 
1)0  ('\Ii('(tc(l. 

It  will  he  scrii  tliat  we  have  not  altcniptt'd  to  prrdiit 
in  detail  what  the  ultiiuatt-  rosull-  of  prcsciit  contro- 
vcr^irs  will  prove  to  lie:  the  ])rocess  is  not  far  enou^ili 
advaiuvil  to  enaMe  us  to  do  so.  We  have  eontente<l  our- 
selves with  point  iim  out  certain  eleiueiits  which  we  think 
niiwt  he  conserved,  and  indieatinir  the  ,i:eneral  line  upon 
which  restate-,. 'ent  and  reconstruction  arc  <,n)in,i:  (.n.  We 
do  not  view  the  process  from  a  pc.-iinistic.  hut  from  an 
oi)timi.-ti('.  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  nece-sary  l)ro- 
paration.s  for  a  now  era  of  cKji^-nsion. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  inevitahle  that  ha>ty  and  super- 
ficial attoni])ts  should  lie  niado  either  t(.  stop  the  i)roj.rros? 
of  the  (hanLTO  (u-  to  antioipalo  its  conclusions.  Among 
tho  latter  wo  would  include,  as  regards  many  of  the  posi- 
tions taken,  the  hook  whoso  title  suggested  that  of  this 
lecture.  It  is  :-  many  ways  interesting  and  suggestive, 
but  written  m  a  ligurativo  style  which  is  not  adequate 
for  scientific  exposition,  and  often  carries  tho  writer 
beyond  the  point  where  ho  should  :-«ause  to  n\akc  allow- 
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"""'  '"'■  ''•"  '^  "l'"li  'ii-''  nni  ,,|  ,,utu;ir<l  liiit  of  iiiwiinl 
""-'"■  •'  1^  "■■II  lli.it  "V  ^liniiM  ,|ni  |„.  ni-l,  iM  our 
•■"'"''-  '"  -'/■■"l^-  III"  •iHv  of  Co,!,  vu'u  tlioii,^!,  11,,.  ,,x,.n 
sliiik,'  It.  Now.  ;!-.  ,.\,.|-,  ih,'  iiiovcinnil  ,,f  >,■,  i:l;ir  th,.iij:lit 
I-  ;i(<oini>li-|,i,i:,r  ,,,  ,,r,|;||ii,.,|  piiriM.-c  ;inil  |,,i,!i„/f„ 
p7''''"  lli"iii-'li  miMM'd  ivMih-  III  Ih,.  |,r,,\i,|,.n<c  of  (",.,1. 
Tins  ,aiiti,,ii  ii|,|,||,.,   ,1,  ,.1;,,,,.,  ,,|    ,,ii|Mli..n,,..   tlu' 

CI'Il-Cl'MlliXf    ,111,1     ||„.     r;|,|j|.;||. 

Ill   rlo-lll-,   U,.  niilV   Ucll   ;|-k    if   it    i-   |„,~hM,.   to   lor,.,,l>t 
""■"'■    '■'■^llll-    ~"    I'.H'    M-    I,,    -,■,■    ;niV     |,ra,tl,;|l    i|,  h  ;|  „  I  IILT,.    t  f) 

'"•  -■•iiii'''l-  in  iv|,lv  lo  ihi.  u,.  ,,il,.r  1,111  ,,11,.  Mii:-,-ti,,n 
"'■  '"^'"^  "i^"  ■"■'■  p""il,l,..  W,.  ihiiik  tl,;ii  111  lh,'piv<,.nt 
l"'''^''l'""'  "I'  >'i«'iilili,'  Ih,, 11-1,1.  ;in,l  til,.  iVii,ljuMiii,.nt 
"I  (l.n-li.iii  t,'ii,hiiiir  1,,  II.  uc  >,r  Ih,.  means  hv  which 
llic  -r,.,il  lliLiI  iiii>si,„ia,.v  ,.ir,,rt.  t,,  uliich  thf  ChriMian 
woi-M  i>  h,,u  an.iiHMu-  IN, 'If.  inav  h,.  ,-arri,.,|  i,,  mi,,.,.,--^- 
I'"l  '"iiil'l'li-'ii.  M,,li,al  Mi,n,,.  |.  ,i,,w  uvll  ,.>lal,|i-.h,.,l 
•N  111,'  haihlinai,!  n\'  iiii-M,,n-.  China.  Iinlia  aii,l  .lapaii 
■'"'  •''  ^'''  ''■"■  l'''"iii  l"'iii,Lr  \v,>n  I,,  Chn-.|.  Km  ih,'V  have 
'"''■"  ■^""  I"  -'■"•iiMli,-  ih,iii,Lrlii.  «hi,-h  is  laM  h,.,-,,iiiiiii:  a 
'""""""  iiM,lniiii  ,,!■  1111,11,',  iiial  ,-,,inni(.r,,'  th,.  u-,,H,l 
"^'■'■-  III 'I'iiiiLr  -,)  11  ha>^  iv|,hi,,.,l  a  ^.Tcal  \ari,l \  ,.r  ..hier 
l'liil,,s,i|.hi,al  an,]  |>hvH,al  i-oinvpi  i,,iis  l,v  a  c.iniin.n  ^ct 
"I'  "I''''--  '''I'm-  ^iii'l  mmiIi.mU  ,,r  ihinkiii.i:.  an, I  it  i-  l,y 
takiiii:  a, Kama-,.  ,,r  i  hrs,.  that  tlic  {U,>\}vi  iiiav  tii,,st 
la-ilv  will   ii~  wav. 
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A  (|!U'sti;iri  which  avowedly  or  tacitly  influtncos  mnny 
iMiiids  at  Jie  jtrc-ciit  time  is  that  of  tlie  rclationjiliip  of 
miracle,  and  the  supernatural  in  general  to  natural  law. 
It  k  often  ns.-umed  tlint  miracle  is  a  violation  jf  natiir.ii 
law,  and  that  science  iiuist  therefore  bo  essontiallv 
opposed  to  admitting  its  possihility.  It  is  readily  to  he 
admitted  that  science  knows  nothing  of  miracles.  They 
are  events  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  eliule  ohservation 
and  classifiention.  It  is  tnio  that  many  facts  long  sup- 
posed to  he  due  to  supernatural  causes,  have  hccn  redncci 
by  modern  investigation  to  a  place  in  the  re.gular  order 
of  nature.  Science  is  also  recognizing  the  control  of 
mind  over  ))hysical  forces  in  manv  cases. 

Should  we  he  confronted  with  an  undoubted  miracic. 
a  thing  which  has  7iot  happened  within  the  modern  era 
of  scientific  thought,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  U- 
able  to  define  it,  not  as  a  violation,  but  as  a  superse.-sion, 
of  the  laws  with  which  we  have  been  familiar.  In  this 
Fi'H-e  Ihe  (irst  appearance'  of  life  on  this  planet  was  as 
iniiil:  ,i  miracle  as  the  resurrection  itself.  Ii  meant 
siin|ily  the  introduction  of  a  new  force,  acting  under  its 
own  laws,  and  able  to  supersede  the  previously  acting 
laws  which  alone  would  not  have  produced  the  observed 
result,  and  tiMid  to  cause  it-;  di<ap;ifaranee  when  t!ic  new 
force  is  I'emoved. 

Physical  science,  therefore,  has  verv  little  to  say  about 
miracle,  ex<ept  that  it  mu-t  involve  tin-  action  of  causes 
which  art^  usually  absent,  so  far  as  our  si'ns«>>  inform  us. 
and  this  is  e.xactly  what  is  ncant  Iiv  sming  tlnst  n  miracle 
]i:is  happened.  TImmv  miracle.  Ilierefore.  mu*t  be 
attested  by  it-  own  individual  evidences,  scienc(>  can 
neither  nfTirin  nor  deny  its  possibility,  althou'.di.  re- 
garded from  a  scientific  standpoint,  such  events  wear, 
prima  facie,  an  air  of  improltabilitv. 


